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| progress ; similar heaps of these substances simp- > Beans and flax seemed to feel the sterile ef- 
fen _./ly, or without salt, being placed side by side, for | fects of salt more than any other of the crops 
SALT AS A MANURE. the purpose of obtaining comparative proofs. [| above named. A smaller quantity than 60 bush- 
: ‘may also add that salt in solution of various de-' els of salt per acre, sown with the seed, rendered 
(By the wenn ‘ . | grees of strength at the proper season, was applied the soil so barren that it retarded the vegetation 
There have been few subjects, relating to agri- 2. . topical remedy for the rust disease of wheat. of the beans and flax. Carrots hardly seemed to 
culture, which have been more controverted than | “ The grain or white straw crops manured with | feel its effects after the vegetation of the seed ; 
the question relative to the value of salt as @ M@-| salt, were wheat, barley, oats, rye and Indian the fact is, that this root penetrates deep, and 
nure. To recommend salt as a fertilizer, pamphlet | corn; turnips, mangel wartzel, carrots, and pota-|soon passes beyond the reach or influence of the 
after pamphlet, essays, which cannot be number- |toes, of bulbous, and tuberous roots; peas, and | salt when applied with the seed, or to the surface 
ed, and treatises long enough to tire the patience | beans of the leguminous or pulse crops ; and flax , of the land. 
of the most dogged disciple of dulness, that ever | of the oily seed crops. | “When salt was applied to grass land at the 
dozed after dinner, have been poured out ona; «Phe general result of all the trials, which |rate of five bushels per acre, no effect whatever 
patient public, from “ time whereof the memory | were continued three years, proved that five bush- | was perceptible ; but when applied at the rate of 
of man runneth not to the contrary, down to the lels of salt per acre, under any circumstance of| from 60 to 100 lmishels per acre, the grass was 
present enlightened period. But, notwithstanding | .oj), mode of application, or kind of erop, had no | speedily destroyed, and did not again recover for 
salt has been so highly extolled, the sentiments of | sensible effect whatever on the growth of these ‘that season, nor indeed till fresh grass seed had 
the most scientific and experienced cultivators, | gifferent crops; and that when the quantity of} been sown and a top dressing of manure. 
who have written on the subject, within the last Jai¢ applied reached to 60 bushels per acre, vege-| “The rust in wheat generally makes its appear- 
eight or ten years, have been against Its USC a8 20 | tation did not take place at all, but absolute ster- /ance just about the period when the wheat comes 
application to land. They say, in substance, if ility was the consequence, At harvest, when the | into flower. Solutions of salt of various degrees 
salt alone, were in all cases a valuable manure, | crop should have been reaped, the seed was found | of strength were applied to the crop previous to 
bei could have yal barren sea coast. All lands jn the soil in as sound and perfect a state as when |any appearanve of the disease, and also after the 
subject to the saline influences of the sea must be-| own jn the preceding spring. This quantity of | symptoms became confirmed. A very weak solu- 
come as rich as if they were pervaded by the salt, however, when mixed with spit manure, ‘and tion had no effect whatever, ard a solution strong 
drainings from a farm yard. Cape Cod would be dug in, previous to sowing the seed, proved less| enough to destroy the fungus, or rust, destroyed 
as fruitful as “ Araby the blest,” and many a mile injurious, as a few seeds vegetated and grew. In | also the plant of wheat itself. 
of naked beach, which hardly exhibits a trace of | tye following spring, this piece of land, rendered) “Common salt in a state of perfect purity con- 
vegetation, would be as fertile as any mixture of barren, by the application of 60 bushels of salt ap- \ sists of soda 44, miuriatice acid 50, and water of 
soil and manure can possibly render the earth’s | plied with the seed, was dug and sown with the! crystalization 6-100; but then common salt, such 
surface. |turuips ; the seed vegetated some days later than | as we buy it, even for culinary purposes, is never 
A writer in the “ Farmer’s Journal,” printed in| that sown on the adjoining land, to which no salt) pure, but combined with various proportions of 
London, in treating of the value of common salt as had been applied ; but the turnip fly made its ap-| muriate of magnesia, sulphate of magnesia, and 
a manure, states that “ A rich sandy loam, a poor |pearance on the salted and unsalted land at the sulphate of lime ; the first mentioned substance is 
sandy soil, a strong clay, and a barren peat-moss | same time, aud was equally successful in its rava-| very deliquescent, and attracts moisture frem ev- 
soil were severally manured with salt. Each va- | ges on both crops. In every other trial, salt prov- lerything near it; hence the appearance of land 
riety of soil was treated and cropped in the same | ed of no use whatever in preventing the turnip fly,) Where common salt has been applied ; after rain 
way. On each of these soils salt was applied in| or checking its destructive progress. The next |it appears dark colored and damp; during dry 


various proportions from five to sixty bushels per | following spring the land was sown with perenni-| sunshine, white ant powdery. A consideration 


acre, and upwards ; these proved to be two ex-/al red clover; and comparing the vegetation of\ of the nature of neutral salts, and of the vegetable 
treme points; for five bushels per acre were pro- | this seed, and the progress of the plants, on the }economy, might have led us a priori to the con- 
ductive of no apparent effect whatever, while sixty | previous sterile land, with those sown on the un-/clusion which the actual experience of salt, ap- 
bushels produced absolute sterility. {salted land adjoining, the progress of the plants on | plied as a manure has demonstrated.” 


‘ « H . | . 
‘ To grass land the salt was applied by scatter-| each land was so uniform and equal as to prove| The above experiments appear to have been 




















ing it over the surface with a shovel, in the man-, 
ner of applying powdered caustic lime in its simple | 
state. It was applied to the grass land in Octo- | 
ber, and also in March. 


that the sterile effect of the salt had disappear- 
ed. 


made with care, very much diversified, on a large 
scale, and for the express purpose of ascertaining 


“The various modes of applying salt above | what value, if any, can be attached to salt as ma- 


| mentioned, and the various kinds of crops submit- | nure. 


The result was not in favor of salt, either 


“rn ; : . . ' a ne ope 3 . ° 
fo the soils above mentioned, in tillage, salt | ted to its influence, all tended to confirm opinion, as a fertilizing substance, a preservative against 


was applied as follows :—I1st, simply by itself; 
2d, combined with lime ; 3d, combined with spit. 
manure ; 4th, combined with long dung; 5th, | 
combined with oil-cake dust. 

“The mode of application was also varied as | 
follows :—lIst, by scattering it on the surface | 
simply, and also combined with manure, and | 
ploughing it in previous to sowing the seed ; 2d, 
depositing it (in these different states) in the seed 
bed along with the seed ; in some instances broad- 
east, and in others in drills ; and lastly, applied to 
the surface after the vegetation of the seed, or of 
the appearance of the plants above ground. Dif- 
ferent proportions of salt and spit manure, long 
dung, and of clay, were also respectively mixed 
up in heaps, and suffered to remain for several 
months, in order to ascertain whether any, or what 
change might be effected by salt in the process of 
decomposition, either as hastening or retarding its 

v 





or rather prove it to be a fact, that salt retards the 
vegetation of seeds, and if applied in too great a 
quantity destroys vegetation altogether ; and that 
salt renders manure, properly so called, less active 
and less beneficial to the plants; and also, that 
the sterile effect to the soil is not lasting. 

“ The only benefit accruing to tillage land from 
the application of salt, was apparent in the in- 
stance of the rich clayey loam, and rich sandy 
soil; here the straw was light and the sample 
fine ; the produce from the same soils without salt, 
consisted chiefly of rank straw, with a light shriv- 
elled sample of corn. The fact was that the soil 
was too rich and highly manured to grow corn, 
and the salt in this instance, so far reduced its 
over fertile state, as to render it suitable for the 
production of grain. Farmers, however, I be- 
lieve, have seldom reason to require a remedy for 
over richness of soil. 





mildew, or a destroyer of insects. Other trials 
both in Europe and America give corresponding 
results. Mr William M’Martie states in Loudon’s 
Magazine, vol. iv. p. 456, that he tried salt on half 
his carrot grounds, at the rate of a cubic inch toa 
square yard, and that “the part that was salted 
did not differ at all in appearance from that which 
was not, with regard to the growth of the tops. 
When the crop was taken up, I could not perceive 
that there was the slightest difference in the two 
parts ; therefore, it would appear that that quan- 
tity of saltto a square yard does neither good nor 
harm. I sowed the same proportion upon the 
surface of my shallot ground, after the shallots 
were above the ground, with the idea that it 
would prevent that rot at the roots, which they 
are so subject to; but I could not perceive that it 
had any effect whatever. In the month of March, 
I also sowed four square yards of grass with salt, 
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in the pleasure ground, to see what effect the dif. | 


ferent proportions would have on its growth. In | om ; | 
the first yard I strewed one cubic inch over it; in| PRESERVING SMOKED MEATS, &c. | 


the second two; in the third three; and inthe) Mr Eprror—A reply to the following query a | 
fourth, four cubic inches. In the first and second , few weeks ago, when I was putting away my | 
yards the salt had no perceptible effect; in the smoked meat for the summer, might have been | 
third yard it rather retarded the growth for a/ useful to me; and indeed it may yet be useful to | 





er they may get mouldy, but being very particular 


|to see mine well separated by the oats, not one 


would have been injured if they had remained till 
fall without being drawn.” 


Another mode which is practised by many,’ 


who supply Boston market, is to sew canvas, cot- 
ton, or some other cloth tightly about the ham ; 


short time ; but the effect the quantity had upon | 
the fourth yard was very plain indeed, turning it, 
quite yellow in about ten days after it was put. 
on. It was not sufficiently powerful to kill either 
the moss or grass, which continued in that sickly 
state till autumn; and at this moment I cannot} 
perceive the slightest difference in the appearance | 
of all the four yards. 

“T have used it successfully, put on in a large | 
quantity, in destroying weeds on approach roads ; | 
but it must be done annually, to have the effect of 
keeping such constantly clean. I would not re- | 
commend its being Jaid on garden walks for that | 
purpose, as I lately witnessed the box edgings of | 
a garden completely destroyed by it. In paved | 
courts, or stable yards, it might be used success- | 
fully in destroying the grass, weeds, &c. ; and be- 
ing now so cheap an article, it would be a consid- 
erable saving compared with hand weeding. In| 
short I have a higher opinion of its agenorgiad 
qualities than its vivifying properties, at least as | 
far as I have seen it applied.” 

J. Kenrick, Esq. of Newton, Mass., in a com- 
munication, published in the N. E. Farmer, vol. 
iv. p. 138, states “I dissolved a bushel of rock | 
salt in water, and with a water pot applied it on a} 
part of my nursery, where the rows were four | 
feet apart, and the ground much inclined to weeds, | 
at the rate of 16 bushels to the acre. I also made | 
an experiment in another part of the nursery, | 
where the soil was different, and a soft loam, by | 
sowing two bushels of coarse-fine salt, at the same | 
rate of sixteen bushels to the acre. Again I made 
another trial, by sowing a single quart on a/| 
square staked out, upon a knoll I had just sowed | 
with hay seed, and Indian corn for fodder, and | 
rolled down, and in the same proportion to the 
acre. I know not what appearances may be in| 
future ; and can only say, no sort of effect has | 
been visible as yet.” 

A writer for Loudon’s Magazine, vol. v. p. 444, | 
in an article dated Philadelphia, May 1828, says 
“ Common salt has been tried here on asparagus, 
but the effects found quite otherwise than very 
beneficial.” 

It would be easy to multiply testimony for as | 
well as against the use of this article as manure ; 
but we believe the majority of modern authori- 
ties are against its use. 

Manuring land is providing food for the vegeta- 
bles which you intend shall grow on the land ma- 
nured. You can no more feed your plants with 
salt than you could your sheep, and horses. Salt 
is a condiment, like pepper, and spice, not an arti- 
cle of food, like roast beef, and boiled potatoes. Salt 
is not an article in great demand by a growing | 
vegetable, because but little of it can enter into 
the composition of such vegetables. Vegetables 
are composed, principally of carbon, (coaly matter) 
and carbon is the chief constituent of barn yard, 
and other manures which are most essential to 
the growth of plants. 








Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road.—A very rapid 
progress is making in this work. The amount of 


excavation and embankment, already executed, is 
stated to be very considerable. 





me and others. then give the cloth two or three coatings of lime 


| eral methods, which have, we believe, been suc- 


What is the best possible mode of preserving | 
hams and other smoked meat from flies ? 
Yours, &c., SAM’L TYLER. 
Attleborough, May 21, 1828. 


Remarks by the Editor.—We will mention sev- 


cessfully put in practice for the purposes stated by 
our correspondent. 

The Hon. Tuomas Goutp, formerly President 
of the Berkshire Agricultural Society, in a com- 
munication published in the New England Farm- 
er, vol. i. p. 275, observed, “ Much experience 
has enabled ime to offer you a prescription for pre- 
serving smoked meat from the ravages of all small 
animals, and pure and sound for any length of 
time, and in any climate. It is the use of Cuar- 
coat. My mode of putting down any kinds of 
smoked meats is this: Take a tierce, or box, and 
cover the bottom with charcoal, reduced to small 
pieces, but not to dust; cover the legs or pieces 
of meat with stout brown paper, sewed round so 
as to exclude all dust, lay them down in the coal 
in compact order, then cover the layer with coal, 
and so on till your business is done, and cover the 
top with a good thickness of coal. 

The use of charcoal properly prepared in boxes, 
is of great benefit in preserving fresh provisions, 
butter, and fruits in warm weather, also in recov- 
ering meats of any kind, when partially damaged 
by covering the same a few hours in the coal.— | 
Let those whose situation requires it, make the 
experiment on any article of food subject to de- 
cay, and they will more than realize their expect- 
ations.” 

A Mr John Potter, whose communication may | 
be found N. E. Farmer, vol. ii, p. 5, observes “ 1! 
have for more than twenty years past kept meat 
hanging up in my smoke house, through the sum- 
mer season, and no fly, worm, or bug has injur- 
ed it. 

“To prevent such injury I take clear strong 
ley made of wood ashes. I commonly boil it to 
make it stronger than it generally runs off, then I 
take my bacon and smoked beef, having two or 
three gallons of the ley in a large iron kettle. I 
take euch piece of meat and dip it into the ley, so 
that it is completely wetted with it, then I 
let it dry—then I hang the meat in its former 
place. By this process I have invariably found 
that | kept the meat free from bugs and worms, 
and no taste of ley is ever perceived, not even on 
the outside.” 

A writer for the American Farmer, (see N. E. 
Farmer, vol. ii, p. 365,) says, “ Last year not hav- 
ing a sufficiency of salt, 1 packed my hams and 
shoulders in dry oats, examined them ence in the 
summer, and found they kept as well as when 
packed in salt. I have not seen a single skipper 
on bacon thus treated. Itisa cheap and very 
practicable method, no expense attending it, the 
oats are not injured. It is very little trouble to 
unpack them, and it may be best to examine them 
two or three times in the summer—it changes 
their position. When two pieces touch each oth- 





white wash, which thoroughly protects the inclos- 
ed article, 





MOWING. 

They who have not been in their youth accus- 
tomed to do this work, are seldom found to be 
able to do it with ease or expedition. But when 
the art is once learnt, it will not be lost. 

As this is one of the most laborious parts of the 
husbandman’s calling, and the more fatiguing as 
it must be performed in the hottest season of the 
year, every precaution ought to be used which 
tends to lighten the labor. To this it will con- 
duce not a little, for the mower to rise very early, 
and be at his work before the rising of the sun.— 
He may easily perform half the usuai day’s work 
before nine in the morning. His work will not 
only be made easier by the coolness of the morn- 
ing air, but also by the dew on the grass, which 
is cut the more easily for being wet. By this 
means he may lie still and rest himself during all 
the hottest of the day, while others who begun 
late are sweating themselves excessively ; and 
hurting their health probably, by taking down 
large draughts of cold drink to slake their raging 
thirst. The other half of his work may be per- 
formed after three or four o’clock ; and at night 
he will find himself free from fatigue. 

If the mower would husband his strength to 
advantage, he should take care to have his seythe, 
and all the apparatus for mowing, in the best or- 
der. His scythe ought to be adapted to the sur- 
face on which he mows. If the surface be level 
and free from obstacles, the scythe may be long 
and almost straight ; and he will perform his work 
with less labor, and greater expedition. But if the 
surface be uneven, cradley, or chequered with 
stones, or stumps of trees, his scythe must be 
short and crooked. Otherwise he will be obliged 
to leave much of the grass uncut, or use more la- 
bor in cutting it. A long and straight scythe will 
only cut off the tops of the grass in hollows. 

A mower should not have a snead that is too 
slender, for this will keep the scythe in a continu- 
al tremor, and do much to hinder its eutting. He 
must see that it keeps perfectly fast om the snead ; 
for the least degree of looseness will oblige him 
to use the more violence at every stroke. Many 
worry themselves needlessly by not attending to 
this circumstance. 

Mowing with a company ought to be avoided 
by those who are not very strong, or who are lit- 
tle used to the business, or who have not their 
tools in the best order. Young lads, who are am- 
bitious to be thought good mowers, often find 
themselves much hurt by mowing in company. 

Mowers should not follow too closely after each 
other: for this has been the oceasion of fatal 
wounds, And when the dangerous tool is carried 
from place to place, it should be bound up with a 
rope of grass, or otberwise equally secured. 

“ Mr de Lisle introduced in England, the mow- 
ing of wheat. The method is this: the scythe he 
uses is at least six inches shorter in the blade than 
the common scythe ; and instead of a cradle, has 
two twigs of osier put semi-circularwise into holes 
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made in the handle of the scythe, near the blade, 
in such a manner that one semi-circle intersects 
the other. 

« By this method of mowing wheat, the stand- 
ing corn is always at the left hand. The mower 
mows it inward, bearing the corn he cuts on his 
scythe, till it come to that which is standing, 
against which it gently leans. After every mower 
follows a gatherer, who being provided with a 
hook or stick, about two feet long, gathers up the 
corn, makes it into a gavel, and lays it gently on 
the ground. This must be done with spirit, as 
another mower immediately follows.”—Complete 
Farmer. 

As reaping is slow and laborious work, it would 
be right for our countrymen to learn this method 
of mowing their wheat ; which will undoubtedly 
answer also for other sorts of grain.—Deane’s NV. 


E, Farmer. 


THE BRATTLEBOROUGH PRESS. 

This new power press has now been in con- 
stant operation for a considerable time, and the 
rapidity with which it throws off the work, while 
at the same time it executes it in the most beauti- 
ful manner, would seem incredible were we not 
eye witnesses of its operation. It is the second 
ene which has been constructed on the same plan, 
but it contains many important improvements, 
which render it now perhaps the most perfect ma- 
chine of the kind in existence. The first one has 
been in operation nearly a year and has worked 
extremely well, but this one has not only surpris- 
ed but delighted us by the regularity as well as 
the rapidity of its motion. 

It works two forms at a time, which are inked 
by the same apparatus, the impression being given 
by two platens, one at each end. Two girls are 
required to put on and lay off the sheets, which is 
all the labor required. The ordinary rate at 
which it runs is three tokens an hour, although on 
newspapers or other common work fifteen sheets a 
minute may be thrown off; indeed it has been 
run at the rate of eighteen a minute, though this 
is more sheets than can be handled for any length 
of time. In fact we see not how any more can 
be done on a press of any construction, for there 
is no delay in any part, the sheets may be put on 
as fastas they can be handled. If we mistake 
not the great Napier press cannot do much more 
than this does, with twice the number of hands. 

The length of the machine is about eight feet, 
and the whole does not occupy many more square 
feet of room than the common press; the ma- 
chinery which is exceedingly compact, is all con- 
taimed between the ribs and the floor. The work- 
manship does great credit to the ingenious manu- 
facturer, Mr E. H. Thomas, of this place. The 
price will be very moderate, and such as to bring 
it within the reach of nearly ail who require one. 
The proprietors are now manufacturing them for 
sale, and any communications addressed to Messrs 
Holbrook & Fessenden, will meet with prompt at- 
tention. We earnestly recommend it to the no- 
tice of all who are interested in printing, as the 
most perfect machine of the kind of which we 
a ever heard.—Brattleborough, (Vt.) Messen- 








Locusts in Virginia.—The Staunton paper 
states, that myriads of Locusts now swarm through 
this neighborhood. The woods resound with their 
doleful cry. 





FARMERS AND MERCHANTS. Gooseberry Bushes.—A gentleman, who has for 

In these times of depression and dullness, we | seven years protected his gooseberry bushes from 
know of no class of men who have so little to | the disease, or insect, which is so destructive to 

complain of as those who cultivate the earth— | this fine fruit, informs us, that the disease (which 
We have heard it said occasionally that the farm- | he thinks is an insect) originates in a peculiar kind 
ers are in debt, that their produce does not find a | of moss, which is observable in spots on the stock 
ready and a profitable market, and that others ‘and branches of the bush, and that whenever he 
have lands that are worn out and unproductive, | finds it on them, he immediately cuts off the limb. 
and it is about as easy to state the cause. If lands|He has left with us several pieces of the bush 
are properly managed they cannot wear out.—, with the moss on them, in which he entertains no 
Deep ploughing and liberal manuring will keep | doubt the egg of the insect is deposited. Since 
them forever productive. Ihe began cutting off these infected limbs, he has 


| 
| 








In Boston market peas have not been sold for |had abundance of fine gooseberries, which he 
less than thirty-three cents the peck, and many | could seldom obtain before. It would be well to 
have been sold at seventy-five cents. The low- | try the experiment at least—.dm. Farmer. 
est of these prices is three hundred per cent. more | 
than the cost. Lettuce sells at two andthree| Brown Bread.—Some time ago, we published 
cents the head, of very small size ; radishes six | an account of a certain lady’s method of making 
cents the dozen; spinach, turnip tops, and beet | rye coffee, by keeping her rye moist and warm, 
tops, vegetables used for boiling, some of them till the saccharine fermentations had begun ; 
pulled as mere cumberers of the ground, are sold | which account has gone the rounds of the papers 
for about their weight in cents. Turnips about rather extensively, credited to the “ Maine Farm 
the size of a nine-penny piece, twelve and a half er,” &c. A writer in the Vermont Journal, hav- 





cents the dozen, 
itable business ? 
We published in our paper recently an adver- | 
tisement for a Cuerx, “ wanted in a wholesale | 
store, who is willing to devote most of his time | 
every day to writing, for a small salary,” with the | 
customary direction “apply at this office.” On! 
the first day after the publication, seventy-eight per- | 
sons applied, and on the second about half that) 
number. Besides, we received two or three let- | 
ters from distant places, the writers of which were | 
anxious to obtain the clerkship. 

The reader may smile at the supposed incon- 
gruity of the facts that we have thrown together, | 
and wonder what application we intend to make 
of them. It is no more than this: that when 
business is so dull in Boston that seventy or eighty 
able-bodied men apply in one day for a place 
where constant employment is demanded for a 
very small salary, and vegetables sell in the mar- 
ket for five hundred times the cost of production, 
it woukl be well for some of these persons to re- 
tire a few miles into the country and cultivate the 
earth. We would also impress on the minds of 
farmers, the folly of permitting their sons to come 
into Boston for the purpose of learning to measure 
muslin and molasses, to weigh teas and sugars, 
and to write puffs for the theatres and concerts, 
whilst they can employ them in raising peas and 
potatoes, which will yield more profit on a single 
summer’s work than can be gained in a store in 
half a dozen. 

There is, in truth, no condition of life so envia- 
ble as the farmer’s. All the absolute necessaries 
of life he can produce directly by the labor of his 
hands, and most of the luxuries can be purchased 
with the produce of his farm. If we are met with 
the declaration that the lands are worn out and 
refuse to repay the husbandman for his toil, we 
deny the proposition. Massachusetts is capable 
of supporting three tines, and probably ten times 
her present population. Land worn out and bar- 
ren! It is all yet in its infancy, and requires only 
the hand of industry guided by intelligence, to en- 
able it to yield its thirty, fifty, and even a hundred 
fold.— Boston Courier. 





Saltpetre is said to be effectual in killing the 


Can any one pretend that with | 
such prices, the raising of vegetables is not a prof- | 


ing read it, and observed “ that wetting up Jonny- 
cake, over night, very much improved its sweet- 
ness,” had some brown bread “wet up” over 
night, with less “ emptins,” (i. e. emptyings—sub- 
audi, of the beer barrel,—we need not ask Dr 
Mitchell for the etymology,) than usual. The re- 
sult of the experiment was much to the satisfac- 
tion of himself and family. We wish those con- 
cerned would think of it; for certainly no article 
of food in common use, so generally falls short of 
what it may be, and sometimes is, as brown bread. 
— Vermont Chronicle. 





Foul and Musty Casks.—It is a fact that butter 
tubs, which havé become foul by use, can be easi- 
ly cleansed by filling them with any kind of meal 
or bran and water, and permit to stand till fer- 
mentation takes place—casks which have from 
any cause become filthy, may be cleansed in this 
way. And, inasmuch as this mixture, after hav- 
ing performed this operation, becomes more suita- 
ble food for swine, than before, there is no expense 
attending it.— Vt. Journ. 





Harvesting Grain.—Professor Schoen, of Ger- 
many, says, “every description of bread corn, 
when intended for seed, should attain complete 
maturity before it is reaped ; but on the contrary 
when corn is to be converted into flour, it should 
be cut eight or nine days before tt is fully ripe.”— 
« Experience,” says he, “has proved, that such 
grains as from maturity detach themselves from 
the ears, always produce the finest plants, from 
being larger, and more perfect in their conforma- 
tion. The proper time for reaping corn, destined 
for the mill, is when the grains being pressed be- 
tween the fingers yield to it, and become a vis- 
cous mass.” In some parts of Bohemia, and Hun- 
gary, this practice has become a profound secret, 
because the flour so obtained was very much 
sought after, and always brought a higher price 
than the best flour from ripe corn. 





Progress of Temperance.—A New York paper 
says, “ we were told by one of our most respect- 
able distillers, that his sales of rum for the last 
six weeks had not equalled the business of two 
days, a year ago.” The general abstinence from 
the use of spirits will do much toward the resto- 





wire worm. 





ration of better times. 
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From the American Sentinel. |against the foliage of the tree, it accordingly de- and produce very abundantly. Such being the 
_ iscends along its surface or front, and escapes at) case, it is hoped, ere long, sufficient will be pro- 
BEES. ‘the bottom, where there are no branches or leaves duced from our own soils, to supersede the neces- 
Mr Srarr—lIn a laie number of the New Eng- | to interrupt its progress. In winter there is little sity of importation; as plantations of this tree 
land Farmer, information is requested respecting | tg impede the breeze in its course, and it passes « would amply remunerate the possessor; or, if 
the source whence the bees obtain the substance | through ; consequently, at this season the air un- ‘planted as a hedge, would be found to be very 
they bring to their hives, early in the spring, be-| dey a tree is scarcely more sensibly felt than in| productive. A single bush of the Spanish filbert, 
fore any signs of vegetation appear. the adjoining field. It may be observed, that in in Mr Prince’s garden, produces half a bushel an- 
It is, in general, obtained from the heads of the | the spring of the year, the herbage under trees is nually.—Prince’s Catalogue. 
skunk cabbage, pothos gynandria polyandria, which | enetally more vivid and luxuriant than that which 
is common in our swamps, or low springy ground. | js heyond the spread of the branches ; this may be ‘ 
The blossoms appear in February and March, | occasioned, in some instances, by cattle having illustrious professors of the black art, Messrs Day 
and abound with that material with whictr the jarbored there, and the ground becoming in con- & Martin, Warren, Hunt, & Co., are now likely 
bees are seen returning to their hives, at their first | sequence more manured; but it will be found ‘ be eclipsed by Mr Bracconnet, the eminent 
commencement of spring labor. likewise manifestly more verdant and flourishing Frerch chemist, who has discovered that a com- 
Should “ Medicus” become acquainted with any | where no such accessory could have enriched it, position superior, as well as greatly cheaper, may 
facts respecting these curious little animals, upon and js, I apprehend, in general chiefly owing to’ be made from the following formula :— 
which he wants information, I shall be happy to the effects of the driving fogs and mists, which | Take Plaster of Paris, passed through a fine 
furnish him with any in my power; having been, cause a frequent drip beneath the tree, not expe-_ silk sieve, 100 parts ; lampblack, 25 parts ; malt, 
for more than thirty years, acquainted with the | rienced in other places, and thus in a manner kept’ 50 parts ; olive oil, 5 parts. Let the malt be first 
management of bees, and a careful observer of up a perpetual irrigation and refreshment of the | macerated in water ne@rly boiling, to obtain its 





Superior and cheap Blacking for Leather.—Those 


many facts relating to them. N. 
Middletown, May 30, 1829. 


The Season.—The present appearance of the 
grass crops in this vicinity is unusually promising, 
and it is now so far advanced that it may be con- 
sidered out of danger froma drought. Indian 
corn came up remarkably well, and has grown so 
rapidly that it is now earlier than in the average 
of seasons at this time of the year. English grain 
of all kinds affords the promise of a bountiful har- 
vest. The apple trees do not so generally bear as 
in some years, but those which have fruit on look 
well, and there will, probably, be no deficiency if 
the season should continue favorable. Of peaches 
there will be but few, and hardly any pears.— 
Cherries look tolerably well.—Mass. Spy. 





From the Journal of a Naturalist, 

Trees in full foliage have long been noted as 
great attractors of humidity, and a young wych 
elm in full leaf affords a good example of this 
supposed power; but in the winter of the year, 
when trees are perfectly denuded, this faculty of 
creating moisture about them is equally obvious, 
though not so profusely. <A strongly marked in- 
stance of this was witnessed by me, when ascend- 
ing a bill in the month of March. The weather 
had previously been very fine and dry, and the 
road in a dusty state; buta fog coming on, an 
ash tree hanging over the road was dripping with 
water so copiously that the road beneath was in 
a puddle, when the other parts continued dry, anc 
manifested no appearance of humidity. That 
leaves imbibe moisture by one set of vessels and 
discharge it by another, is well known; but these 
imbibings are never discharged in falling drops ; 
the real mystery was, the fog in progress was im- 
peded by the boughs of the tree, and gradually 
collected on the opposite side of them, until it be- 
came drops of water; whereas the surrounding 
country had only a mist flying over it. Thus, in 
fact, the tree was no attractor, but a condenser ; 
the gate of a field will in the same manner run 
down with water on the one side, and be dry on 
the other; as will a stick, or post from the same 
cause. It is upon this principle that currents of 
air will be found under trees in summer, when lit- 
tle is perceived in open places; and the under 
leaves and sprays will be curled and scorched at 
times, when the parts above are uninjured. The 


‘soluble particles. Then mix the plaster and lamp- 
CA Tans hee black in a basin with that liquid, and when evap- 
to the public, orated to the consistence of paste, mix the olive 


Molasses.—It may be interesting erommertes Aya \ . 
jand particularly to our brother Yankees, to know | oil with it. A little oil of lemons may be added 


in what manner the price is made up which they | '° perfume it. . — 
pay for Cuba molasses. They will see from the| By the use of this receipt, the farmer may not 


following statement, that the cost of the article at | only prepare a cheap and good blacking for his 
shoes, but also for the harness of his carriage or 


the places from which it is imported, is less than | §* ; mn 
half the amount required for casks to put it in. gig.—Register of Arts, London, vol. wi. p. 271. 


soil. 














Expenses of casks, per gallon, = 7 cts. A farmer in West Springfield, last year let out 
Freight, 4 his land at the halves, for the cultivation of hemp. 
Duty, 10 | He received more than forty-five dollars an acre, 
ee 4 as his share of the profit!— Williamstown Advo- 
mall charges, | eate. 

Original cost, 3 _ ponstap Helenity 

oe DEFERRED ARTICLES. 

27 cts. | 


| RAIL ROADS. 
|__ The value of Muscovado sugar in some of the; We have never seena more able and lucid 
| West India Islands is frorp three to four cents per! summary of arguments and facts in favor of that 
|!b., and in others from four to five cents, accord-| species of improved highways, denominated Rail 
ing to the quality.—Jour. of Com. | Roads, than is contained in the following extract 


: r a> i ‘from Gov. Lincoln’s last Message to the Legisla- 
North Carolina Gold Region.—This richest Ofte, If a good road has its advantages over a 


all the American mineral regions, savirig the coal ta ¢kless space, rough from the mould of nature, 
district of the Middle States, and the Iron of New | in. best of roads is still more desirable. If a 
Jersey, and New York ; is every day found to be smooth, hard, level, straight turnpike is to be pre- 
more and more extensive. We on Saturday morn- ferred to a crooked, narrow, up and down, miry 
|ing had a ype eapepenatan with ° gentleman who re- foot path, where a mule would stumble, and a 
jturned on Friday evening from a visit to the gold goat must be on the look out for stepping stones, 
| region, made at the instance of two gentlemen of |, railway fitted up with the modern improvements 

is superior to a turnpike. Whether the proposed 








this city, who are extensive landholders in the’ 
| country. He has ascertained that at least 100,000 railway from Boston to Albany’ will cost more 
| acres of the lands of those gentlemen are 1mpreg-' than the value of its advantages, is a question 
nated with gold, and has brought specimens of) without the sphere of our jurisdiction. 

‘ore. The gentleman to whom we refer, visited | ; 

\one place where eighty men are employed in} “ That the great work of a rail road from Boston 
‘working a mine, and the product of their labor is to the Hudson River, facilitating communication 
labout $500 a day. While our informant was between the commercial capital of this State and 
‘there, a number of crucibles were dug up, which | the leading highway and thorough-fare from the 
| were composed of soap stone, and must have been | immense regions of the North, and West to the 
buried there for ages. It is therefore evident that commercial capital of the Union, is an event to be 
the mines must at some remote period have been | realized in the progress of time, no one who has 
known to, and worked by, the Indians. Some the slightest acquaintance with the geography of 
gold rings, and articles of jewellery were found | ‘he country, and the advance of population, with 
in the possession of aborigines of that country, on the increased and multiplied occasions of business 
the first settlement of the whites, but where the Consequent upon it can reasonably doubt. If we 


precious metal came from, has not until this time | 2% yet unprepared for the under taking, a genera- 
been known.—.V. Y. Com. Adv. | tion not remote, will assuredly effect it. But we 


at RNR SE | may at least accelerate the work by an examina- 
Filberts.—These nuts, which are vended in /|tion of the objections whieh discourage its com- 
large quantities in the United States, grow as well;mencement. Inquiry and investigation will re- 





uir in its passage being stopped and condensed 


in our climate, as the common native hazlenuts,!move obstacles, which prejudice, from the novelty 
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AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


of this species of improvement, has hitherto op-| who have led and are now directing governments | of the government be devolved ? It matters little 
posed, and give that confidence in its success, | and individuals to the accomplishment of enter-| whether the treasury be replenished by direct or 
which will ultimately either impel by a sense of prises, elsewhere, compared with which all that is/indirect assessments, if the same capital furnish 
public duty, or influence by motives of private proposed here, is truly but inconsiderable. Is it | the fund for the supplies. But the failure of trade 
interest, to its execution. credible, that there is nothing of public advantage | must inevitably diminish the present fund. The 
The first question to be resolved, is, do the pro- in works to which several of the most enlightened | bank capital of the city which contributes largely 
posed rail roads offer the best practicable improve- | States of the Union are now applying the utmost/to the revenue of the State, now bears a much 
ment to the means of inter-communication ; and of their resources? Are the already constructed | higher proportion to that of the country, than the 
another inquiry of not less complexity and diffi- canals of New York of no account, in the unpre-| valuation of the general property of the former to 
culty, in what manner, and through what agency, | cedented growth and prosperity of that powerful that of the latter. That this must be reduced, un- 
are they to be constructed. }Commonwealth? Is Pennsylvania wasting on less business can be extended, will not be ques- 
The information, which has recently been dif- | idle and valueless objects the millions appropriated | tioned. . However and whenever it shall be occa- 
fused through the community, of the facility af-|to her projects of internal improvements? Will sioned, the effect will immediately be experienced 
forded to heavy transportion, and the ease and Ohio justly suffer the reproach of rash adventure |in the necessary imposition of new and higher du- 
rapidity given to travel, by rail roads, has added _ in her gigantic schemes for direct communication ties on the people of the interior, to make up the 
the conviction of experience to a knowledge of through the farthest west? Or shall Maryland, deficiency. The amount to be raised upon the 
the laws of matter and of mechanical power, in| encouraged and sustained by the Councils of the | general valuation will be increased, and there may 
their favor. If there be anything which is render-| Nation, in the amazing attempts to span the lofty be danger too, that the aggregate of the valuation, 
ed certain by the testimony of personal observa-| Alleghany, both by canal and railway, in the |in the city, may be diminished, and the proportion 
tion, and by a series of experiments producing | achievements of persevering industry, afford no|}between town and country may be materially 
uniform results, it is the fact of the immense sav-| countenance to the purpose of our limited endeav-|changed. It is no less essential to the pros- 
ing of labor and expense, by the adoption of this or? These numerous other examples in our sis- | perity of the whole body politic, that the com- 
mode of conveyance. Rail roads have become of ter States, may inspire us with confidence in the puweren capital of the Commonwealth should be 
familiar use in England, and their introduction | character of works in which, aftér every precau- | sustained in vigor, than in the animal structure, 
into this country, so far as there has been oppor-| tion of previous inquiry and examination, with an | that the heart, the seat of life, which sends forth 
tunity for trial, has satisfied the most sanguine ex-| assured and provident forecast of advantages, the vital fluid to warm and animate the extremi- 
pectations of their utility, here. It is a point now| they have so deeply and so nobly engaged. ties, should beat with strong pulsations, to pre- 
universally conceded, that wherever the business But the question recurs, by whom shall the pro- | serve health and soundness in every part of the 
of any section of country embraces an extensive | posed rail roads in Massachusetts be accomplish- | natural body. 
internal trade, requiring the constant transporta-}ed? The Commissioners have recommended,| A jealousy has unreasonably been manifested, 
tion at all seasons of the year, of merchandise and | that it be done at the charge and on account of lest a spirit of selfishness may influence the inhab- 
passengers, arail road may be safely and advan-| the State, and to this Legislature was referred, by | itants on the route of the proposed location of the 
tageously determined on. The decision is wise-| our predecessors, the responsibility of adopting or road, to advocate its construction, in whole or in 
ly made to depend on a comparison of the proba- | rejecting the proposition, or assuming, or aiding in | part, by the commonwealth. It will be alike a 
ble extent of accommodation, with the estimated | the task, or refusing the sanction of the Govern-|service to the State, and an act of justice to 
cost of construction. On this head, in reference | ment to it altogether. \those whose motives are thus distrusted, to re- 
to the projects now before the Legislature, the best; It has been objected, that the Western rail road move this unfounded prejudice. The route re- 
information which can be had upon a prelimina-/ is but a matter of local interest, to benefit, in an commended by the Board of Commissioners was 
ry examination, has been already obtained. The especial manner, the citizens of Boston, and the preferred by them, for reasons, which they hat 
facts which admit of precise ascertainment, in dis-| inhabitants of a narrow district of country upon | fearlessly submitted to public examination. ‘These 
tances, inequalities of surface, preferences of lo-|the route of its location. The like objections consist, in the saving of distance, in the less in- 
cation, materials, and expense of assumed amounts 


might be applied with equal pertinency, to any equalities of surface, and in a favorable difference 
of labor, are distinctly and confidently stated by | general improvement. 


. 
Vol, VII.—-No, 48. 


























Those who are proximate in feasibility, and cost of construction. The cor- 


different Boards of Commissioners, and by skilful | to a public accommodation, be it of what descrip- rectness of the results, in these particulars, to 
Engineers, who have presented their Reports to| tion it may, from the Capitol of the Government, which the Commissioners arrived, has no where 
the Government, and who are officially responsi-| the Temple of Worship, or the Hall of Justice, to been controverted. The influence of the citizens, 
ble for the accuracy of these details. Whatever| the School House of a District, must enjoy its ad- on the route, was not exercised to produce them. 
is beyond this, must at any time hereafter, as at vantages, more directly and in a greater degree, It so, in truth, happens, that in many towns in this 
the present, rest in the confidence of personal | than those who are remote. « Yet this argument direction, there is less of local interest to induce to 
opinion. In works of magnitude no greater assu- | necessarily resulting from the nature of things,can the proposed improvement, than in places more 
rance of success can ordinarily be had, in ad-| never be permitted to prevail with liberal and en- remote. The people of no inconsiderable section 
vance, than a reasonable probability. The Legis- lightened minds. If there be a place in the; of country through which the route passes, now 
lator, who waits for more, will be in danger of Commonwealth so situate, that it will feel no di-' enjoy, by the bounty of nature, a convenient pas- 
passing his life in fruitless indecision, and to the rect beneficial influence from the occupation of sage way to the ocean, and the great markets on 
end of it, may see his country without progress in| this new highway, neither is there a place which ‘the sea board: while those of another section, not 
improvement. Besides, in public enterprises, the will be prejudiced, in its essential interests, by its less important, have opened to them an advanta- 
profitable investment of capital is not the only mo- construction, To the City of Boston, indeed, it is geous avenue to trade, through a work of art, re- 
tive toaction. Indirect, consequential, and wide- | believed to be of vital concern. But the streams cently executed by the almost unassisted enter- 
ly diffused benefits, are oftentimes more weighty } of business, which it will pour into the metrcpolis, prise of the citizens of a neighboring State. The 
considerations ; and of this character, it is readily | will be returned to the remotest parts of the Com- valleys of the Connecticut and Blackstone are not 


conceded, must be, in a great degree, the induce- 
ments and arguments which should prevail with 
the Government to the encouragement of the pro- 
posed undertakings. If there is anything sound 
in the maxims of political economy, if the coun- 
sels of the wise and the conduct of the prudent 
ean avail anything, they teach the importance of 
facilitating intercourse, reducing the cost of trans- 
portation, saving manual labor, opening new ay- 
enues to trade, and new markets to produce.— 
Profitless, indeed, useless, and worse than useless, 
were otherwise the researches and labors and 
hitherto favored influences of those mighty spirits, 


monwealth, in the diffusion of the treasures which the districts of country mest to be benefited by 
trade and commerce produce, or in a relief from|the accommodation of rail roads, nor will the 
the burdens elsewhere,to which accumulated wealth Representatives from those districts justly ineur 
will be subjected. If the city be disproportionably | suspicion, if they should be found to advocate 
enriched, precisely in the ratio of this advance, their construction. The object is of general con- 
will be her liabilities to the contributions of the cern. ‘The promotion of the great interests of 
State, and a corresponding reduction in the taxes the commonwealth,—the extension of domestic 
of other portions of the country. On the other trade,—the saving of that tax on labor which now 
hand, suffer the course of her prosperity to be ar- bears down the industry of the country, which 
rested, her trade to decline, her population to re- leaves agricultural produce to perish on the Jand, 
move, her capital to be transferred to other cities, from the expense of getting it to a market, and 
and where but upon the country, and upon whom subjects manufactures to charges in transportation 





but the yeomanry, will the demands for the support which absorb all profits in their management,— 
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these are motives for the patro 
ment to the contemplated works of improvement. 
Without this patronage, exercised to some extent 
in advancements towards expense, it is much to 
be feared they cannot be undertaken, or if under- 


taken, that it must be grants of privilege and pow- | 


er repugnant to the sentiments of the people, in- 
consistent with the genius of a free government, 
and impairing the control and future enjoyment, 
by the community, of the capacities of the country 
for other purposes, and possibly, still higher objects. 
Let the subject, then, be viewed carefully, patient- 
ly, and without excitement, and if upon faithful in- 
vestigation it shall be found entitled to favor, let 
that measure of encouragement and support be 
accorded to the work, which shall secure its ef- 
fectual and most advantageous accomplishment. 
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ERRATA. 


In some of the copies of the last number of our 


paper, the following errors in the valuable article 
on the “ Circulation of Sap in Trees, &c.,” were 
suffered to pass without correction. 

Page 370, Ist column, line 20 from the top, 
after “ others,” insert a period, and commence the 
word “ this” with a capital letter. 

Line 22, in the same column, for “ preceded,” 
read succeeded, and for “summer,” read sunny. 

Line 19 from bottom in the same column, for 
“ heads,” read buds. 





INDIAN CORN. 


_jovercharged with fruit. 


‘tel, but a regard to justice compels us to indicate 
|its true proprietor. We understand that it was 
‘written by Mrs Child, lady uf the Proprietor and 
' Editor of the Massachusetts Journal. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND 


| PEACH TREES. 


| Mr Fessenpen—I notice a very intelligent 
‘horticulturist states in a late paper of yours, that 
| during the past cold season “ the peach tree has suf- 
fered severely from Massachusetts to New Jersey.” — 
I am aware that this tree has so suffered in Mas- 
sachusetts, and have heard of the instance refer- 
red to in New Jersey, but I can assure you that 
on Long Island, which is between the two points 
named, not a single tree has suffered in the least ; 
indeed I have not seen a blossom bud that has 
been injured. And the peach, nectarine, and apri- 
icot trees are now loaded, and even in many cases 
The orchard referred to 
in New Jersey, and which is said to have been 
‘injured, (but about which I have heard contradic- 
| tory statements,) lies near the sea coast, and is ex- 
| posed to the severe storms and gales which rage 
‘on the border of the ocean. HORTUS. 


FARMER. 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


CULTURE OF SILK IN MAINE. 

Mr FessenpEN—I take the liberty to propose 
the following queries respecting silk worms, and 
,trust that some one of your correspondents will 
| furnish a solution to existing doubts. Our north- 
poe location in the State of Maine has served to 
|create doubts as to the success of cultivating silk, 





Judge Peters, formerly President of the Penn- and it is with the view of having the truth gener- 


sylvania Agricultural Society, recommended the 


ally known, that these questions are submitted for 


harrow instead of the plough in cultivating Indian | egnsideration. 


corn; and perhaps in weeding, or the first time | 


1. Should not we in the State of Maine labor 


nage of the govern- | should be proud of the ownership of such a chat- | quarts to the bushel obtained. You would confer 


'a favor by conveying to the individual, through 
me, some way to purify it, and cleanse it from the 
taste of the corn, and the smell of the beer. Any 
‘information will be most thankfully received and 
communicated to the individual concerned. 


From the American Farmer. 


| Remarkable Grape Vine, reared by thal skilful Hor- 
liculturist, John Willis, Esq., Collector of the Port 
of Oxford. 


On the 25th of March, 1822, I planted a smal! 
layer of the Jersey grape vine in my yard, of 
which, I intended to make an arbor, and produce 
delicious table fruit, as I had found the fruit fine, 
hangs long, and very desirable—the place is some- 
what encumbered with about half a dozen valua- 
ble fruit trees, and the first two years the vine 
made very little growth ; neither was there much 
notice taken of it; the third year it made a sur- 
prising growth, and took the attention of many 
strangers. I then tried the best skill I was mas. 
ter of to force and encourage the growth. The 
fourth year it so far excelled my most sanguine 
expectations, and began to smother a fine bearing 
pear tree, and appeared to threaten some more 
trees, that 1 pruned off of the south and east side 
of it about one hundred and sixty cuttings ; and 
found it, in the fifth year to extend (where not 
close pruned,) each way, about thirty-five feet or 
more ; and last spring, it was so laden with fruit, 
that I was going to have the bunches counted, (as 
it is the bunch grape,) and they are of tolerable 
good size; but we were visited by several hail 
gusts, which destroyed so many of them that I de- 
clined having the balance counted. Now it is 
again well laden with fruit ; and I have, this day, 
invited some of my neighbors together to come 
‘and count them, which could not be done, only, I 








of hoeing, the harrow will be found preferable to | under material disadvantages in the culture of silk,! have drawn lines through the vine in fourteen 
the pone especially in a light, mellow soil. _ In| provided our seasons are not sufficiently long to! places, so that they may count between them—alt 
a stiff, or stony soil a plough or cultivator is to | feed and bring to maturity two sets of silk worms double bunches are only counted as single ones; 


be preferred, at least fur the second and third time 
of hoeing. The plough, or cultivator leave more 
of the land light, and in a situation to be easily 
disposed of by the hoe, and are less impeded by 
stones, roots, and other obstacles, than the harrow. 
It will, therefure, be best to be governed by cir- 
cumstances, but, perhaps, as a general rule, har- 
rowing for the first time of hoeing, and ploughing 
at half hilling, and hilling, will prove the most ad- 
vantageous mode of cultivation. After your corn 
is hoed for the first time, it will be a great advan- 
tage to place about each hill a handful of ashes, 
or gypsum ; or some say a mixture of both will 
prove more advantageous than either used sepa- 
rate. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 

An excellent essay, well calculated to benefit 
the community, entitled “ Hints to People of Mod- 
erate Fortune,” originally published in the Massa- 
chusetts Journal, was reprinted in our paper, page 
368. We do not recollect how we came by the 
article, but have seen it circulating in several 
newspapers as an estray, without marks of owner- 
ship. We therefore appropriated it to our reader’s 
behoof, with no more idea of claiming it as eurs 
by virtue of authorship, or trespassing on the 
property of others, chap if we had made use of a 
quantity of sun beams, whose transit had been 
over and about our neighbor's premises. We 





in succession, as can probably be done in Connec- 
ticut ? 
2. In consequence of our seasons being shorter 


'and you have their certificate at the bottom ; and 
if you please, you may give it a place in your most 
valuable work. Now the grapes are out of all 
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| than those further south, have our mulberry trees danger, (except hail gusts, &c.) Those gentlemen 
_a less quantity of leaves on them? If not, then! know the planting and management of this vine. 
‘might not the objection “ that the culture of silk | 1 only call it five year’s growth though planted 
in Maine cannot be advantageously pursued, be- seven. Now, how much do you suppose the Great 


cause our seasons are not long enough to raise 
|two crops of silk worms in suecession,” be obvi- 
jated, by raising, at once what (under different 
‘circumstances) would have been raised in two 
| crops ? BRUNSWICK. 








Oil of Maize, or Indian Corn.—Extract of a let- 
ter from N. M. Wells, Esq., of Detroit, Michigan, 
to Samuel L. Mitchell, dated May 16, 1829.—.V. 
Y. Farmer. 


Dear Sir—I send you a small phial of 
oil of Indian Corn. It was obtained from the 
mash when fermented for distillation. From four 
bushels two quarts have been obtained. It burns 
with a pecuhar brilliancy. Those physicians who 
have given it to their patients, say it is as effect- 
ual and as mild as castor oil. The oil is separat- 
ed or made to rise on the tub by a process discov- 
ered by accident, and is a secret which the indi- 
vidual who made the discovery will not disclose. 
When the mash is made in the common way, no 





oil is separated ; nor is so much spirit by some | 


Hampton Court Palace vine, planted im the reign 

of king William,* could have excelled this, at five 

years’ growth ? JOHN WILLIS. 
To J. S. Sxinner, Esa. 


; Oxford, May 23, 1829. 
We the subscribers do hereby certify that we 
have this day counted the bunches of grapes on 
Mr J. Willis’s splendid vine, and find the number 
to be 13,315, amongst which we suppose near 
half to be double, although counted as single.— 
We further state that we have known said vine 
nearly from its planting, and can affirm the state- 
ment of Mr Willis to be correct in every respect. 
We also took the circumference of the vine near 
the ground, which is only 7 1-4 inches. 
THOMAS WATTS, 
RICHARD MARKLAND, 
JAMES STEWART, Jr. 





* See Cobbett on Forsyth, page 79. 


t For the table about 440 bunches a day for thirty days from 
one vine !---Ep. Am, Far. 
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A New Destroyer.—The myriads of pigeons | 
which have lately visited this country are almost | of Man, contains the following useful hint “ Mar- 
us destructive to the farmer’s prospects, as the, ried women live longer than maids.” A hint, per- 
swarms of locusts in ancient days to the ill fated | haps, as useful to the other sex, may be found ina 
husbandmen of Egypt. They seem to make clean late number of the North American Review, in an 
work where they alight upon the corn fields, and | article on the “ art of being happy.” The review- 


farmers in this and the neighboring towns are said er concludes his remarks by observing that “ the | 


to have had 6, 8, 12 and 15 acres of the young | most judicious philosophers have laid it down as a 
corn pulled up by these mischievous birds. Mul- fundamental principle, that a man is never happy 
titudes are shot and taken in nets; but a farmer without a good wife.” 
a Punene ane adopted a new wag se 088 pur Tea Trade between Canton and Ohio !—One of 
ps steel Regrets he sompe.nan. coun Sp = ow rs the Cincinnati papers mentions, that large quanti- 
aoatame & about the fields—the he a ~~ ties of teas, of the best quality, are to be seen, 
— intoxicated, and are thus caught easily °Y | marked and shipped in Canton, for merchants in 
hand! A solution of arsenic is reported to have Cinci ne : 
. Tay ; incinnati ! 

been sometimes used—but this is an improper and | 
dangerous experiment.— Little Falls Friend. As an instance of traffic between Ireland and 
Glasgow, in the article of eggs, it may be men- 
tioned that one of the Derry steam vessels, in a 
_late trip, brought over fifteen tons, and on her next 

New Material for Cordage.—Mr Perrine, Consul voyage upwards of twenty tons of eggs—270,000 
of our United States at Campeachy, forwarded to ordinary sized hen eggs. 
Dr Mitchell, a short time since, a very strong and | 
excellent material for the manufacture of ropes! ; , a 
and lines. It has very much the appearance, | N- Y. for refusing to marry, according to promise, 
when dressed and prepared, of the article from ,* widow with six children. Perhaps the money 
the Philippine Islands, called Manilla Hemp. In; #8 well laid out. 
order to make the communication more interest-| The Worcester Spy states, that “Indian corn 
ing, this gentleman sent along a box of earth, con- | came up remarkably well, and has grown so rapid- 
taining several fresh plants of the species, for cul- ly that itis now earlier than in the average of 
tivation and botanical research. It is to be re- seasons at this time of the year. English grain 
gretted, however, that they were, every one, kill- | of all kinds affords the promise of a bountiful har- 
ed by the frost which the ship encountered, on | yest.” 


4 WJ - . 
approaching the port of New York, Together | Locusts.—The St Clairville Gazette announces 
with these, arrived three full grown plants that «he arrival of these insects, in vast numbers, in 





From the New York Farmer. 


John Thew has been fined $75, at Newburgh, 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


Mr E. J. Coale’s Mnemonica, under the article | Millet Seed. 
| 


For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
| Farmer, No. 52 North Market street. 
| 50 bushels of Millet Seed,—clean, and of superior quality. 
| Also, a very extensive variety of Ornamental Flower Seeds, 
in es of 6 cts each, or 10U varieties, one paper each, for 
| 5,00, 

ROMAN—Tiis elegant, full blooded horse, a bright bay, 
with black legs, mane, and tail, of high spirit and good tem- 
per, will stand at the farm of Mr Stephen Williams, in North- 
orough, Ms, at $20 the season, to be paid before the mares are 
taken away.—See New England Farmer, May 15. 


Red and White Clover Seed. 
For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 
52 North Market Street, 
500 Ibs. Dutch White Honeysuckle Clover, (imported. ) 
| __ Also, Herd’s Grass, Red Top, Orchard Grass, Lucerne, 
Foul Meadow, Hemp and Flax Seed, &c, &e. 
March 27 t 


Faro for sale in Milton, of about 200 acres, remarkably weil 
watered, with every variety of lands and fruits, good substan- 
tial buildings, and a large portion of valuable woodland.—Also, 
for sale, or to let, opposite to the above named premises, a large 
dwelling house, with a good bake house, ver pleasantly situ- 
ated.—F'or further particulars, see the New England Farmer 
for May 15, or inquire of the publisher, or P. H, Pierce, 95 
State st, or N. Tucker, on the premises, 

May 22, 1829. f 














Imported Horses. 
Barefoot, and Cleveland. the two English horses, will stand 
for the season at their stable in Brighton. Barefoot at $25, 
and Cleveland at $10, with $1 forthe groom. 24 








“PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 











had been grubbed up as dead samples, for experi- ‘Ohio. They amuse, or rather annoy, the people, 
ments. These were distributed to proper individ- | ¢-om day to day, with their accustomed music.— 
uals, for improvement. The filamentous, or fibrous J; js feared they will do great damage to the fruit 
matter is obtained from the long and bulky leaves joes, | 


by m tion, or soaking in w ; and sold, / : 
y aceration, or sosking ‘ Snes. s0"s| _ Multitudes of Locusts have made their appear- | 
when clean and dry, fortwo hundred and fifty ‘ ‘ ‘apr M 
~ ance in the neighborhood of Washington, Pennsy!- | 
dollars the ton. L. | pos ol 


Ep. N. Y. Farmer. " ; . 

' The London Lancet, a medical work, mentions | 
that Doct. Dodd has advanced an idea that tan- | 
ners are not liable to die of consumption, or | 


liament, respecting the “ Law of Mortality of the phthisis pulmonalis. It may be the case ; but we 
Government Life Annuitants,” from which it ap- believe that a good many look at death through 
pears that the duration of human life is shorter the medium of rheumatism. 
than it was fifty or one hundred years since, not- ogy er epee yo — 
withstanding the introduction of the kine pox, and MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL So- 
the advancement of medical science. It is also es ears pasts Seci 8 be held 

el F ‘ . meeting of the subscribers to this Society will be held at 
ascertained that the life of woman is longer than pyorticultural Hall, on Saturday the 27th ina. at 11 o’clock in 
that of man. ‘The latter fact is accounted for by the forenoon, for the purpose of organising the same, in obedi- 
the circumstance that women do not eat and drink | &®°¢ 2" act of incorporation passed by the Legislature of 

, we Massachusetts, June 12, 1829. 

to excess, as men do; and they are not compelled | ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr, 
to encounter such hardships, nor are they so| 


June 18, 1829. ROBERT L. EMMONS. 
much exposed to accidents. The shortening of} * ; - _— 
life on the aggre j esate a : English Scythes. 
ggregate, in Great Britain, is account Somes Cam's deuide grienn genes capthes, wide ond surrew, 


ed for by the fact, that “in high life people are | a superior article, for sale at the Hardware Store ot 8. FES- 
more luxurious and idle, and death carries them | SENDEN, No. 80 State Street. bt June 19 


off faster than formerly, and in low life people Heifers, Calves, Sheep, &c. 


have not so much to eat and to drink, nor are! For sale, two fall blood Alderney Heifers, three years old this 
they so well clothed, or warmed by fire, and bed | spring, with calf by a full blood bull of the Short Horn breed ; 
clothing at night,” - , one Iderney Heiter calf, six months old, weaned, and tarned 
\ to grass; two full blood heifer calves of the Short Horn breed, 
two months old, now at grass feed; four of the Long Wvool 
Ewes, imported from the Netherlands; a buck lamb from one 
| ofthe ewes, anda Devonshire Buck, a very fine animal, and | 
| four full blood Saxony Bucks. For terms apply at this office. 
June 17, 1829. 





Shortening Life in England.—-A report of con- 
siderable interest has been recently made to Par- 
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Large Dandelion.—There is now growing in 
the garden of Capt, Samuel Hunt, in Northfield, a 
Dandelion from one root, containing Jour hundred 
and eighty-two leaves, and one hundred and Sorty- 
seven stems ; eight of which are three times larger 
than those of common growth. It occupies a cir- 
cle of six feet circumference.—Centinel. 





Seed Potatoes. 
For sale, at No. 26 Foster’s -wharf, 200 bushels of superior 
‘Nova Scotia Potatoes. A fine opportunity is here offered to 
| farmers, who wish to improve the quality of their seed pota- 











|FROM| To 

APPLES, best, : - - barrel. 300 500 
ASHES, pot, first sort, - - = | ton, (125 00130 00 
earl, first sort, - - «1125 00.130 00 
BEANS, white, - - - bushel 100 1 37 
BEEF, mess, : - barrel, 10 25 10 5 
Cargo, No. 1, “ |} 900 9 &# 
Cargo, No, 2 - “« | 800 8 53 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound, I+ 16 
CHEESE, new milk, —- - a 7 9 
Skimmed milk, - - of 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel.| 700, 7 12 
Genesee, - - - “ 6 87 725 

Rye, best, - - - - e 7 
GRAIN, Corn, - - - - bushel. 56 60 
Rye, - - - a 70 80 
Barley, - - - “ 67 
Oats, - - - - 03 40 42 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - (pound. | 9 
AME, - - - - - - cask. 85 9 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton. 3 50 
PORK, clear, ° - - barrel. 16 00 16 50 
Navy, mess, - - “6 13 00 13 50 
Cargo, No. 1, - - es 13 00 13 25 
SEEDS, Herd’s GYass,_ - - bushel. 2 00 
Orchard Grass, - - ied 3 00 
Fowl Meadow, - - - * 3 00 
Rye Grass, - - 4 00 
‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - % _| 2 50 
Red Top - - ° ° “| 62 100 
Lucerne, - - = = pound, 38 50 
White Honeysuckle Clover, | “ | 33 50 
Red Clover, (northern) —- «oy 7 8 
French Sugar Beet, - - “ | 1 5 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “ 27 35 
Merino, ful! blood, unwashed, “6 18! 22 
Merino, three fourths washed, a 25) 30 
Merino, half blood, = - - “ 22 25 
Merino, quarter washed, —- “ 18! = 
Native, washed, - - - “ 20) 22 
Pulled, Lainb’s, first sort, - “| 35) 37 
Pulled, Lainb’s, second sort, « | 27} 25 
Pulled, “ spinning; first sort, “ 2) 30 

PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED FYERY WEEK BY MR, HAYWARD, 
(Cwerk of Fanenil-hail Market.) 

BEEF, best pieces, - ° - - |pound, | | 121-2 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, ° “ 7 10 
whole hogs, : - “ 5) 7 
fEAL, - - : - ee. “ 6} 12 
MUTTON, —s - : - “ 4 12 
POUNTRY,§ - - = © «| « 10 16 
BUTTER, kegandtub, - + - «|; sO 6 
Lump, best, : ° “ 14) 18 
£008, - - - - .- ‘'tdees! 1° 3 
MEAL, Kye, retail, - . ° + }ushiel. 100 
Indian, retail, - — “ 7 
POTATOS, - : : . “ 50 
CIDER, {according to quality.) - rarret.| 20} 2m 





toes. june 5 
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MISCELLANIES. 





BY T. G. FESSENDEN,. 


Though rhymesters pourtray 
The pleasures of May 
In verse, which is nothing but gingling, 
June only can bring 
Us the beauties of Spring 
Without its deformities mingling. 


Madam May has her blights, 
And her vile frosty nights, 
The hopes of the husbandman blasting ; 
And her north-eastern blows, 
Which one would suppose 
Were cut out to be everlasting. 


But, June for my Muse, 
With her sweets and her hues, 
Fit topics for lovers to talk on ; 
While Flora around 
Spreads over the ground 
Fine carpets for farmers to walk on. 


If June could hold out 
The whole year about, 
Such pleasure sans measure be giving, 
This lower world would 
Be a mansion too good 
For poor wicked mortals to Jive in. 
In looking over some old manuscripts which formerly be- 
longed to our grandfather, we stumbled on the foliowing piece 
of continental poetry. —Bultimore Emerald. 


Come out, ye Continentalers ! 
We’re going for to go 
To fight the red coat enemy, 
Who ’re plaguy “ cute,” you know. 


Now, shoulder whoop !—eyes right and dress— 
Front! Davis, wipe your nose ; 

Port whoop ; that’s sleek—now, carry whoop! 
Mike Jones, turn out your toes, 


Charge bag’net !—that’s your sort, my boys, 
Now, quick time— march! that’s right; 
Just so we ’d poke the enemy, 
If they were but in sight. 


Halt !—shoulder whoop !—stop laughing, Nick, 
By platoons—whee!—halt—dress ! 

Hold up your muzzles on the left, 
Ne talking more nor less. 


Bill Sneezer, keep your canteen down, 
We’re going for to travel ; 

“ Captain—I wants to halt a bit, 
My shoe is full of gravel.” 


Ho---strike up, music---for’ard march ! 
Now point your toes, Bob Rogers ; 

See---yonder are the red coat men--- 
Let fly upon ‘em sogers ! 


Uncultivated Minds.—Sir William Hamilton, in 
his account of an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
gives a curious picture of the excessive ignorance 





_and stupidity of some nuns in a convent at Terre 


del Greco :—one of these nuns was found warm- 
ing herself at the red hot lava, which had rolled up 
to the window of her cell. It was with the great- 
est difficulty that those scarce rational beings 
could be made to comprehend the nature of their 
danger; and when at last they were prevailed 
upon to quit the convent, and were advised to car- 
ry with them whatever they thought most valua- 
ble, they loaded themselves with sweetmeats. 


Management of Infants. —The habits of a nurse 
maid have an undisputed effect on the health of 
an infant, and in various ways, may be detriment- 
al to future happiness. Indeed both physical and 
moral education may be said to commence with 
the first breath of life. 

The habits that an infant’s life calls immediately 
into action from its nurse, are thoughtfulness, 
and cleanliness. A nurse maid without the form- 
er, will not think sufficiently of the comfort of her 
charge: she will hear it cry, without endeavoring 
to know the cause, in order to administer relief. 
It may be suffering pain from bandages and 
strings too tightly drawn, while its apparent un- 
easiness, if not unheeded, is attempted to be lulled 
away, rather than the cause removed. It may be 
subject by a careless exposure to a draught of air, 
or from the effects of too glaring a light, to in- 
flammation of the eyes, the foundation of future 
diseases, which may hereafter impair the vision, if 
not destroy it altogether. Sight, being the most 
delicate of our senses, and, I think, the most valu- 
able also, cannot be too carefully guarded. The 
hearing also may be sacrificed to carelessness. — 
Leaving the head damp after washing, and expos- 
ure to cold winds, with the ears not well covered, 
frequently causes thg,ear ache, and temporary 
deafness, which may be the origin of that disposi- 
tion to permanent deafness, which frequently 
shows itself, and saddens the latter period of life. 
What may be the effects of such misfortunes on 
the character and disposition of individuals 
thus afflicted, it is not possible for me to say ; but 
generally they are such asaffectionate parents would 
earnestly wish to avert from their offspring. From 
the want of cleanliness of a nurse, the health of a 
child may be greatly affected. Ifthe skin be not 
well washed the pores will become clogged, and 
the insensible perspiration impeded, by which the 
whole system will become deranged ; and this is 








one cause of the squalid appearance which some 
children present. Besides this inconvenience, 
that want of cleanliness and order, which is often 
betrayed at other seasons of life, may be attributable 
to such defects having prevailed in the nursery, in 
which, I believe, that not only our bodies are 
cradled and nursed, but also the virtues and vices 
of our minds. 

As the life of the infant proceeds, the activity 
of the nurse is another habit of importance to it. 
As soon as its strength will permit, it should be 
in gentle motion almost the whole of the day, ex- 
cept the intervals necessary for its sleep and nour- 
ishment, A child of four months old should be- 
gin to spring in its nurse’s arms; to exult at ob- 
jects which attract its attention, and to grasp, 
though with imperfect vision, at the things beyond 
its reach. But how often have I seen the reverse ! 
and have wished to have taken from the dull and 
indifferent nurse, the little being that has hung 
heavily upon her arms, while it looked around it 
with vacant stupidity, and whined half the day 
away, merely because its attention was not 
roused, nor that natural gratification afforded to it, 
which children derive from the unfolding and ex- 
ercise of the perceptive faculties. A very sensible 
nurse maid, whom I once met with, accustomed 
herself, whenever she saw the little boy, of whom 
she had the care, looking steadfastly at any ob- 


ject, to suffer him to examine it well in every di- 


rection, and to permit him, when possible, to han- 
dle it. Sbe would also call his attention to al- 
most every object which presented itself in their 











walks, even from the stately ox to the spider hid. 
den from its unwary prey. This child was after. 
wards remarkable for his accurate observation, 
and for the power of fixing his attention when re- 
quired, upon his various studies. 
he was indebted to his nurse for the early devel. 
opement of these powers, which proved most ad. 
vantageous to him in acquiring knowledge, and in 
making just observations in his progress through 
life. 

Stone and Aqueduct Pipe. 

A further supply of this very useful and necessary article for 
drain and water courses, which is superior and cheaper thar 
anything used for the purpose, is for sale at the Agricultura 
Warehouse, No. 52 North Market street, where orders are re. 
ceived for a supply of any quantity or size wanted, with turns 
and circular pieces to match. J. R. NEWELL, Agent for 
Stone Pipe Corporation Company. 3w 


Buckwheat, &c. 








I have no doubt * 
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For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New Eng. 
= ad 


land Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, 


A few bushels of Buckwheat, growth of 1828. Also, a fur 


ther supply of Fowl Meadow Grass Seed, of superior quality. 





New China Tea Sets, and light blue Dinner Ware. — 


Received, a great variety of the above ; which, with a com. 
plete assortment of Crockery, China, and Glass Ware, are of- 
fered for sale, low, at No. 4 Dock Square. 


Mangel Wurlzel, Sugar Beet, §c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street, 

200 Ibs. Mangel Wurtzel. 

209 lbs. French Sugar Beet, raised expressly for this 
establishment, by Joun Prince, Esq. Roxbury.—The 
superiority of this seed and the excellence of the roots 
for cattle are too well known to need comment. 

Also Double Tuberoses, Tiger Flowers, Amaryllises, 
Formossissima, &c., beautiful bulbs now in season to 
plant. 

Also, White Mulberry Seed, 50 cts per ounce, Lucerne, 
or French Clover, White and Red Ciover, Sanfoin, Tim- 
othy, Orchard Grass, Oat Grass, Herds Grass, &e. 

Agricultural Books. 





“2 oetmcigee 
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The third edition of Fessenden’s New American Gar. | 
dener ; this work has been pronounced by the most ju- — 
dicious horticulturists in New England and the middle | 


states, to be the best treatise on Fruit Trees, Vegetables, 
Grape Vines, &c., to be found in this country—price 
$ 1,25. 

The Vine Dresser’s Theoretical and Practical Manual, 
on the Culture of the Vine; and Making Wine, Brandy, 
and Vinegar. By Thiebaut de Berneaud. 

The Young Gardener’s Assistant, containing Directions 
for the cultivation of Culinary Vegetables, and Ornament- 


al Flowers. By T. Bridgeman, gardener, New York— | 


price 37 1-2 cts. 

A practical Treatise on the Management of Bees ; and 
the Management of Apiaries, with the best method of des- 
troying and preventing the depredations of the Bee Moth. 
By James Thacher, M. D.—price 75 cts. 

Also, one copy of each of the following rare works :— 

Phytologia, or the Philosophy of Agriculture and Gar- 
dening; with the theory of Draining Morasses, and with 
an improved construction of the drill plough. By Dr Dar- 
win, (Dublin edition, price three dollars and fifty cts. ) 

Darwin’s Botanic Garden—(price three dollars, a fine, 
correct copy. 


Tall Meadow Oat Grass Seed. 
This day received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 
52 North Market street, 20 bushels of Tall Meadow Oat Grass 
Seed, at $2,50 per bushel. 


Powder at 2s per lb. 

DUPONT’S POWDER, qualit 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail. Also, 
sior, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. tf 




















Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the | 


end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 

Printed for J. B. Russexix, by IL. R. Burts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. RussEtt, 
at the Agricultural Warehouse No. 52 North Market Street. 

1L? No paper will be sent to a distance without payment be 
ing made in advance. 
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